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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

WASHINGTON 

Meeting of October 26, 1920 

The 548th meeting of the Society was held at the United States 
National Museum on October 26, 1920, at 4.45 p.m. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
Curator of Physical Anthropology in the U. S. National Museum, ad- 
dressed the Society on "The Anthropological Problems of the Far East 
and the Pacific." ^ The lecture was carefully prepared and dealt with a 
subject with which Dr. Hrdlicka was most familiar, both because of 
long study and recent field work. 

He emphasized first of all the great importance and central position 
of the study of the anthropology of Asia. There are, indeed, in that 
field greater problems than any which the American field offers, problems 
which are connected with the origin of man and of the peoples of Europe. 
The lecturer divided the problems into two large classes: (i) the more 
particular problems, and (2) the more comprehensive questions. 

The particular problems were arrayed according to ethnic areas. 
Beginning in the extreme northeast, the speaker described the Chukchee 
and neighboring peoples, considerable study of which has been made by 
Russian scientists. The resemblance and relationship of these peoples 
to the American Eskimos and Indians was clearly discussed. Next in 
order came the Ainus, Gilyaks, and related peoples of Sakhalin and the 
Amur region. The Ainus undoubtedly held the whole of Japan at one 
period ; there are some indications that they may have spread into Japan 
from the north. The relations between the Ainu and other elements 
which have gone to make up the Japanese people are still far from clear. 
The anthropology of Japan is one of the most important problems. The 
Chukchee, Ainus, etc., are now on their decline and there is the greatest 
need of a thorough and immediate investigation of them from every 
anthropological standpoint. 

The Mongolians were next discussed. Many individuals look almost 
exactly like American Indians, while others, in the western part of the 
territory especially, show indications of mixture with white people, ex- 

1 The paper has been published in fuller form in Science, issue of December 
17, 1920. 
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hibiting occasionally even blue eyes and white skin. They speak five 
different dialects, and their songs are strikingly like those of the Ameri- 
can Indians. Dr. Hrdlicka also pointed out interesting connections be- 
tween the religious practices of the Mongolians and the Indians, for 
although the Mongolians have long been converted to a form of Bud- 
dhism, they still evidently retain a number of native religious observances. 

The problems of China were discussed at some length. Consider- 
able physical and other differences exist between the northern and 
southern Chinese. These remain to be investigated. The anthropology 
of Tibet is also still imperfectly known. 

When we pass south of China one important group is the Malays. 
Here we also find one of the most enigmatic of all the existing groups 
of humanity, namely the Negrito. The Negrito must originally have 
occupied a much larger area than at present; there are traces of them 
even in southern China, Burma, and Indo-China. It is probable that 
before the influx of stronger peoples from the northwest they played an 
important part in the peopling of Asia. The relationship of the Asiatic 
Negrito to the African Pigmy is also uncertain, for if there is a relation- 
ship it is difficult to explain because of geographical remoteness. 

Our knowledge ,of the Polynesians, Australians, and Melanesians 
was next briefly reviewed, and the anthropology of India and the ad- 
jacent region to the west was then discussed. We see in India a num- 
ber of diverse elements. 

Coming to the comprehensive problems. Dr. Hrdlicka first touched 
upon the peopling of Asia. There is no line of demarcation between 
the whites and the yellow-browns as there is between the browns and 
the blacks, while, on the other hand, as the speaker had already pointed 
out, the Asiatic and American peoples shade into each other. Here is 
surely a great field for scientific determination. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive problem of all is that of the origin 
of man. In the island of Java have been discovered the remains of a 
creature that is the closest to man of all non-human forms thus far 
known. Whether this being was directly ancestral to man or not does 
not matter; many things indicate that region as a possible site of man's 
earliest differentiation or his origin. Explorations in that field have 
thus far barely touched the surface. There are vast promising deposits, 
and an almost endless number of caves that demand exploration. Of 
all the fields of anthropological research, here is the most pregnant. 
And it lies fallow. 
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Connected with the preceding is the problem of why early man did 
not populate the mainland of eastern Asia. In all this part of Asia, 
extending to the Turkestans, there has not been found thus far a single 
object which would unquestionably point to man's geological antiquity. 
The objects thus far discovered over these vast regions are of the Neo- 
lithic period, and apparently not even the oldest parts of the Neolithic. 
A large portion of China is covered by a peculiar Quaternary geological 
formation, the so-called loess. The loess is generally poor in fossils, 
and geologists incline to the opinion that during the deposit of these 
accumulations the great region thereby covered was probably not as 
habitable as it is today; that it did not offer sufficient resources for man 
or many animals ; and that the loess formation may represent conditions 
such as now exist in the Turkestans or southern Mongolia. But the 
actual facts are still to be established. All this shows the great need of 
investigation. 

One of the interesting sidelights brought out in the lecture was the 
curious fact that although China has been densely populated in more 
recent times, the population did not spill over into the less thickly popu- 
lated islands to the southeast. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Holmes, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, Dr. 
Michelson, and Dr. Swanton. 

Meeting of November 16, 1920 

At the 549th meeting of the Society, held at the National Museum, 
at 4.45 p.m., on November 16, 1920, Mr. Sylvanus G. Morley, Associate 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, addressed the Society on 
"The Hieroglyphic Writing of the Ancient Mayas." Mr. Morley illus- 
trated his presentation with charcoal drawings of the glyphs. After 
telling of the Maya habitat, travel divisions, and history, and outlining 
the ethnology of the people, the speaker pointed out that it must be 
admitted that little progress has been made in deciphering the Maya 
hieroglyphics, with the exception of those relating to the calendar; but 
as these comprise nearly half of all the glyphs, we may nevertheless be 
encouraged by what has been accomplished. Furthermore, very slow 
progress is being made in the determination of some of the non-calendric 
glyphs, and the speaker referred especially to an increase in our knowl- 
edge of glyphs indicating colors, which have been worked out by Mr. 
W. E. Gates during the past few months. 
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The ancient Maya Indians had two systems of numerical notation 
comparable with the Arabic and Roman systems in use among ourselves. 
The first of these, which may be compared with our Roman numerals, 
expresses the numbers by varying combinations of dot and bar. The 
second, which the speaker termed the Arabic notation of the Mayas, 
employs a distinctive type of head for each of the numerals from to 13 
inclusive. The speaker then discussed and illustrated the various signs 
employed for the days and years of the Maya calendar. He told of the 
linking of the Maya chronology with our own and wrote out birth dates 
of members of the Society in Maya chronology, using Maya symbols. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Morley's lecture, Mr. W. E. Gates, of 
Baltimore, gave an interesting and enthusiastic talk of ten minutes on 
the subject of Maya writing, and told especially of the recent progress 
which he has made in the deciphering of color symbols to which Mr. 
Morley had referred in his talk. 

Meeting of December 14, 1920 

The 550th meeting was held in the National Museum, at 4.45 p.m., 
on December 14, 1920, and had as program an illustrated lecture by 
Mr. S. D. Bullock, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, entitled "Ten Years Among the Araucanians of Chile." 
Mr. Bullock has lived for ten years among the Araucanian Indians of 
the vicinity of Valdivia, Chile, as industrial teacher of the Indians, and 
knows them and their customs intimately. 

The Araucanians, some 50,000 in number, are at present in the best 
possible shape for study. Many individuals among them everywhere 
speak Spanish, while the native language is retained, and ancient cus- 
toms are also retained to a surprising degree. The climate where these 
people live resembles somewhat that of Puget Sound, and is healthful, 
although disagreeably windy during part of the year. Houses of the 
aboriginal type are still to be found. The material culture is quite rich. 
The Indians, for instance, weave blankets ornamented with beautiful 
and intricate native designs. Weapons and even household utensils of 
primitive type are still abundantly to be seen. 

Among the lantern slides perhaps the most interesting of all were 
those showing the fiestas of these Indians and the practices of the medi- 
cine women. For the doctors among the Araucanians are women, just 
as among the Indians of the lower Klamath River in northern California. 
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At the close of the lecture Mr. Bullock exhibited some Araucanian 
costumes and other objects. Questions were asked by Lieut. W. E. 
Safford and others. 

Meeting of January 18, 1921 

The 55rst meeting was held at the National Museum, at 4.45 p.m., 
on January 18, 1921. Mr. William E. Myer, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
gave a lecture on " Recent Explorations in the Cumberland Valley, 
Tennessee," being an account of archaeological field work done by him 
in 1920 for the Bureau of American Ethnology. The talk was illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

Mr. Myer described first how he unearthed the ruins of an ancient 
Indian walled town in Davidson County, Tennessee. This town covered 
eleven acres and contained traces of the wall embankments and of a 
town square and the ruins of a temple with its altar, and also earth 
circles marking the sites of about 125 ancient buildings. These buildings 
yielded a large amount of pottery fragments, broken animal bones, and 
other material which throw some light on the domestic pottery, food, and 
other details of the every-day life of the ancient inhabitants. 

He also described the Fewkes Group, in Williamson County, Ten- 
nessee. This site had been inhabited at different times by two distinct 
peoples. The earlier of these was a flexed-burial people; the later was 
a people who buried the bodies extended full length and lying on their 
backs. The first or flexed-burial people built the five mounds of this 
group. Mound No. 2 showed traces of three different stages of erection, 
and also traces of the buildings erected on each of these stages. One 
of the most important finds in this mound was the remains of a small 
sacred chamber which contained traces of a wooden image and an 
arrangement of stones, probably part of an ancient shrine, and also a 
quantity of sacred maize and maize meal. 

Two fine altars were found in the Fewkes Group. 

He also described the great group of mounds on Harpeth River at 
the mouth of Dog Creek, in Cheatham County, Tennessee. These ruins, 
which consist of eight great mounds and traces of embankments and 
cemeteries, extended about two miles and covered portions of two bends 
in the Harpeth River. The principal mound of this group is the fifth 
largest mound in the United States. 

The lecturer showed photographs of the great ancient Indian fortress 
discovered by him at the junction of Harpeth and Cumberland Rivers, 
in Cheatham County, Tennessee. This natural fortress extends three- 
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quarters of a mile along the summit of a knife-edged, almost perpen- 
dicular series of cliffs, on a long, narrow tongue of land between these 
two rivers. Both the Cumberland River side and the Harpeth River 
side are almost perpendicular. The summit is only from 200 to 300 feet 
in width. On this summit are several mounds. He found traces of 
breastworks commanding the few points scalable by man. 

The speaker showed a map of the city of Cisco, discovered by him 
in Madison County, western Tennessee. This great city had walls about 
six miles in circumference, covered over 800 acres, and contained 35 
mounds, ranging from one foot to 73 feet in height. The main mound 
was 73 feet high and about 320 feet across the base. This main mound 
was defended by a series of inner breastworks which formed an inner 
citadel. The ruins of this city are probably second in extent only to the 
great mound group of Cahokia. 

The lecture was discussed by Dr. Fewkes and others. 

Meeting of Febniary 8, 192 1 

The 552d meeting was held at the National Museum, at 4.45 p.m., 
on February 8, 1921. Lieut. W. E. Safford, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, spoke on " Old and New Samoa." The lecture was illustrated 
by original slides. Lieut. Safford made his first visit to Samoa on the 
U.S. ship Mohican in 1888, before Robert Louis Stevenson came to the 
islands, and made a second visit in 1899, two years after Stevenson's 
death. 

Mr. Safford stated that 

Samoa is the name of the group sometimes called the Navigators' Islands, 
situated about 4,200 miles southwest of San Francisco. Tutuila, the prin- 
cipal island belonging to the United States, is approximately in latitude 14' 
20' south and longitude 170° 40' west of Greenwich. It possesses one of 
the finest land-locked harbors in the world, Pangopango. The natives are 
pure Polynesians, belonging to the same race as the Hawaiians, the New 
Zealanders, Tahitians, Marquesans, and Easter Islanders. They are of 
fine physique, with regular features, and straight or slightly wavy black 
hair. The islands are volcanic, with barrier coral reefs surrounding them. 
Rose Island, at the eastern extremity of the group, is a typical coral atoll. 

American Samoa is governed by an officer of the United States Navy, 
detailed by the Secretary of the Navy. The wisdom of the government in 
dealing with the natives is shown by its methods of administration. Ancient 
Samoan customs are followed as closely as possible. The villages choose 
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their own chiefs from those who have hereditary rights to the position, sub- 
ject to the governor's approval. The villages are grouped into counties 
ruled by high chiefs, and the counties are grouped into three great' districts. 
Eastern Tutuila, Western Tutuila, and the District of Manu'a, each of 
which has at its head a chief appointed by the governor. At the end of 
each year there is held a general fono or assembly to which all parts of the 
islands send delegates. In this assembly matters of general interest are dis- 
cussed, new laws recommended, complaints and suggestions are listened to, 
laws are explained, and information given regarding all matters affecting the 
welfare of the natives and the administration. Suffrage is restricted to the 
heads of families (matais) in accordance with Samoan custom, the family 
and not the individual being considered the unit of society. 

There are no public lands in American Samoa. Even the land occu- 
pied by the Naval Station was acquired from the native owners by purchase. 
A few small tracts are owned by foreigners, who acquired their titles be- 
fore the American occupation. 

The islands of Upolu, the home of Robert Louis Stevenson, and Savaii, 
the scene of recent volcanic activity, were seized by the Germans, who kid- 
naped woolly-headed Solomon Islanders for laborers on their plantations. 
They have now come into the possession of the English, and are under the 
administration of New Zealand. 

Views were shown of the vegetation of a sea-beach, with its fringe 
of coconut palms, forests, village environs, and mountains, including a 
beautiful crater lake on the island Upolu, called Lanu-to'o. These were 
followed by others illustrating the physical characteristics of the natives, 
the construction of their houses, their outrigger canoes, and the great 
double canoes formerly used in warfare, the coconut-trunk bridges span- 
ning the mouths of streams, their arts and handicrafts, including the 
making of bark-cloth from the inner bark of the paper-mulberry, nets 
from the fiber of certain nettle-like plants, mats from the leaves of Pan- 
danus and Freycinetia leaves, war-clubs and spears from various hard 
woods, carved bowls for holding ava, water-vessels from the shells of 
coconuts, and various other utensils. Other illustrations showed their 
games and pastimes including that of sliding down the face of a slippery 
rock over which a cascade is pouring, sitting dances, and the ceremonial 
serving of ava, an infusion prepared from the roots of Piper methysticum, 
an aromatic pepper, which has accompanied the Polynesians in their mi- 
grations and has been established in all climates which permit it to grow. 

Attention was called to the homogeneity of the true Polynesians, as 
distinguished from the Melanesians and Micronesians, the remarkable 
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similarity of the myths, traditions, calendar-systems, and tabus of widely 
separated island groups, the identity of nearly all primitive words in their 
languages and the resemblance of these to corresponding words of the 
Proto-Malayans. Examples were given in parallel columns of words 
illustrating what may be called a Grimm's law of Polynesian dialects and 
also of the resemblance of certain Polynesian words to corresponding 
words in the languages of Guam, the Philippine Islands, islands of the 
Malay Archipelago, Formosa, and Madagascar. Especially interesting 
are the vernacular names of the principal economic plants of the Poly- 
nesians, most of which are identical throughout Polynesia from Hawaii to 
New Zealand and from New Zealand to Easter Island. All of these plants, 
with the exception of the sweet potato, may be traced to Malaysia, the 
cradle of the Polynesian race. The speaker deprecated the erroneous 
theories repeated in recent years by popular writers, asserting the Poly- 
nesians to have been of Caucasian origin. He called attention to the 
results reached by the Rev. George Pratt, who, after having devoted forty 
years to the study of the Polynesians and their language, came to the 
conclusion that the Polynesians must have migrated from Malaysia before 
the primitive language of the Proto-Malayans had become corrupted by 
the inundation of Arabic and by the introduction of Sanscrit words from 
India. Just as the Arabic became softened by Malay influence so, he 
suggests, the Malay language may have been hardened by Arabic influence, 
changing such words as primitive langi (sky) to the modern Malayan 
langit; the name for fish, called ika by the Easter Islanders and i'a by 
the Samoans and Hawaiians, into ikan; ua (rain) into ujan; ala (road) 
into jalan; afi (fire) into api. It is not asserted that the Samoan and the 
other Polynesian dialects are derived from the modern Malayan ; but it is 
quite, certain that these two groups of languages had a common origin, 
and that the ancestors of the Polynesians were closely allied to those of 
the inhabitants of the Moluccas and Celebes, whom they resemble in 
physical appearance and language, as well as in their arts and handicrafts. 
The lecturer showed views of landing parties sent ashore to quell dis- 
turbances on the island of Upolu in 1899, when Lieutenant Philip Lansdale 
was killed from ambush and beheaded by the natives belonging .to the party 
of Mataafa, German candidate for the kingship of Samoa. He paid a 
tribute to Ensign Monaghan, who was the only one to remain with Lans- 
dale when he was shot down, and who died by his side, defending him from 
the death-knives of the natives. Two days after the engagement the heads 
of these two friends were recovered from the natives and brought back in 
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a coffee sack by a Catholic missionary, to be buried with their bodies on 
the beach beneath the palm trees. 

Views of Vailima, the home of Robert Louis Stevenson, were shown, 
with the roofs and walls riddled by bullet and shell holes, and the yard 
barricaded with stones; also the "Road of the Grateful Hearts" built 
through the forest to Vailima, by the chiefs whom Stevenson had rescued 
from the prison built by the Germans ; and finally the tomb of the poet, on 
the crest of Mount Vaea. Dr. Safford secured two hundred volumes from 
the- Vailima library, including books belonging to Stevenson's father and 
mother and to the two- grandfathers, Robert Stevenson and Lewis Balfour, 
after whom he was named. 

The lecturer spoke throughout from first-hand information. At the 
close of the lecture there was a discussion by Dr. Hough, Mr. Holmes, 
and others. 

Lecture of March 21, 1921 

At the SS3d meeting, held at the National Museum, at 4.45 p.m., 
March 21, 1921, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, spoke on "The Fire Temple of the Cliff Dwellers." The 
ruin of the Fire Temple was excavated by him on the Mesa Verde 
National Park, Colorado, during the summer of 1920. The lecture was 
beautifully illustrated by slides. 

Dr. Fewkes stated that it had long been surmised that the cliff 
dwellers had an elaborate fire cult, but it was only during the past sum- 
mer that he was able to demonstrate that fact by discovering a building 
which he believed was especially dedicated to fire rites and the conserva- 
tion of the eternal fire. To this cliff-house, which is situated in Fewkes 
Canyon not far from Sun Temple, he has given the name " Fire Temple," 
views of which were shown on the screen. 

The creation of fire by artificial means, said the speaker, was the 
oldest and greatest invention man ever made, and its influence on the 
development of human culture was most profound. Fire is not only the 
mother of all the arts, but also a most important factor in the sociological 
and religious development of primitive culture. Destitute of fire, man 
would be little above a brute. The possession of fire enables him to live 
in climates otherwise prohibitive, to cook his food, and to smelt his 
metals. Some authors assert that the earliest habitations of man were 
constructed to protect his fire. No race of man is ignorant of fire, and 
there are no animals known with sufficient intelligence to kindle or 
replenish it. In such esteem must the inventor of fire have been held by 
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his contemporaries that he might well have been deified by them and 
looked upon as a supernatural being, possessed of magic power beyond 
their comprehension. 

The ruin identified as Fire Temple is altogether exceptional in 
form: it consists of a court fifty feet long, with walls plastered and 
decorated with symbols, and flanked at either end by massive walled 
rooms. It has a large circular fireplace in the center built of stone. 
This fire hole was buried four feet below the surface when exploration 
began, but the removal of the accumulated earth revealed a fine floor. 
Around this court extends a stone bench forming a seat upon which the 
spectators no doubt sat during fire dances. 

The wall of one of the rooms of the eastern building was finely 
plastered and bore painted figures that formerly gave the name of 
" Painted House " to the ruin. These paintings are those associated 
with fire ceremonies, and one of them represents the fire god who is still 
personated at the fire dance among the Hopi Indians. Other figures 
representing fire, mountain sheep, and priests playing on flutes also 
occur. Dr. Fewkes believes that this is the room where the new fire 
was annually kindled with great ceremony by artificial methods, and 
that after it had been ignited in secret it was carried to the court, when 
fuel which had been previously placed in the fireplace was ignited until 
it blazed to the roof of the cave. Around this fire ceremonial public 
dances were performed, similar to those which are at present celebrated 
among the Hopi or Navaho. 

The symbolism on the walls of this building shows that fire making 
was connected ^mth the production of life, and that the ancient clifif 
dwellers of the Mesa Verde regarded fire and life as synonymous, the 
creation of fire being analogous to the creation of life, a primitive con- 
ception which was discussed at some length by the speaker. The Fire 
Temple was regarded not only as the place where fire was created with 
ceremony, but also the building where an eternal fire was conserved 
from one year to another. 

The lecturer then considered the various aspects of fire worship 
among other tribes of Indians, especially the Pueblos, and pointed out 
the many similarities in symbolism between the objects found and those 
used by the Hopi in their fire ceremony at the present day. He said 
Fire Temple on the Mesa Verde was the only aboriginal building in the 
Southwest especially devoted to the fire cult, and c'osed by pointing out 
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resemblances between Sun Temple and Fire Temple, which he ascribed 
to the intimate relationship of fire and sun worship in early times. 

The lecture was discussed by Dr. Hough, Mr. Holmes, and others. 

Meeting of March 22, 1921 

The program of the 554th meeting, held at the National Museum, 
at 4.45 p.m., March 22, 1921, was a paper by Mr. G. N. Collins, of the 
Department of Agriculture, on "The Origin and Early Distribution of 
Maize." 

Mr. Collins stated that 

it was necessary at' the very beginning to dispel any impression that may 
have baen created by the title of the lecture to the effect that the origin of 
maize has been discovered. The subject has been studied exhaustively from 
many angles but without positive results and the chief hope now lies with 
the archaeologists, who, it is hoped, will some day unearth the evidence 
that will replace conjecture with knowledge. 

The plant itself, however, has settled one point regarding its domesti- 
cation, viz., that maize is of American origin. 

Although for many years disputed, this statement may now be made 
with assurance. So long as the argument was confined to archaeological 
and philological fields there was room for reasonable doubt, although the 
disputants seldom admitted as much, but with the recognition of the close 
relationship between maize and the native American grass Euchlaena or 
teosinte, together with the complete absence of maize relatives from the 
Old World, the contention for an Old World origin became untenable. 

Although of American origin, there are some reasons for believing that 
maize may have reached Asia before the time of Columbus. At one time 
the balance of evidence was in favor of this view, but a rather extensive exam- 
ination of the pre-Columbian Chinese literature, made by Mr. W. T. Swingle, 
failed to disclose any certain reference to maize. This, together with the 
evidence presented by Dr. Laufer, leaves the burden of evidence in favor of 
its post-Coliftnbian introduction. The question should still be left open but in 
any case the introduction of maize into the Old World must have been long 
after its domestication and is therefore outside of the present discussion. 

Before attempting to locate the place of origin more closely it' will be 
well to consider the different theories that are held regarding the manner 
of its origin or domestication. 

Viewed in relation to natural wild species, maize is a monstrosity. In 
any of its known forms it is quite incapable of maintaining itself without 
the aid of man. This fact alone dispels practically all hope of discovering 
the wild prototype of maize. To be wild this plant would have to be very 
unlike maize. 
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Instead of possessing adaptations for distributing the seed, the seeds 
are indehiscent on a closely packed spike and are further protected against 
dispersion by being surrounded by a series of long bracts or husks. Ths 
young plants are unable to compete with other vegetation. Neither is 
maize particularly resistant to drought, alkali, cold, or excessive moisture. 
All of the other cereals under favorable conditions may escape from culti- 
vation and persist for a time unaided but there are no records of escaped 
maize. These facts must be kept in mind in attempting to trace the do- 
mestication of maize. 

Three general theories of the domestication of maize have been ad- 
vanced. Briefly stated, these are as follows: 

1. The cultivated forms of maize descended from pod corn or Zea tuni- 
cata, which, it has been claimed, is a wild plant in Paraguay. 

2. Maize has been derived by gradual evolution from some plant related 
to teosinte (Euchlaena mexicana), a native Mexican grass. 

3. Maize is the result of a hybrid between teosinte and some other 
species of grass. 

To these might be added a fourth theory which, so far as I know, has 
never been advocated by any one but which is worthy of consideration, 
viz., that maize originated as a mutation or sport from teosinte or some 
ancestor of teosinte. 

The early accounts of maize abound in references to pod corn as a 
wild or primitive type of maize. The distinguishing feature of podded 
maize is that in addition to husks which cover the ear, each individual 
grain is completely enclosed by the glumes. Pod corn was first reported 
by August de Saint Hilaire in a letter addressed to the President of the 
French Academy of Sciences and published in 1829, The specimen pre- 
sented by Saint Hilaire consisted of a part of an ear received by him from 
the Abbe Larranhaga of Montevideo. It was accompanied by the state- 
ment from the Abbe that this variety was cultivated by the Guaycuru In- 
dians. This statement of Larranhaga's was questioned by Saint Hilaire, 
who claimed that the Guaycurus were a wild, non-agricultural tribe. 

The podded ear was shown to a young Guarani Indian of Paraguay 
who had accompanied Saint Hiliare to France. This Indian recognized 
the specimen as from his country and said that it grew in the humid forests. 
Without apparent warrant the word " wild " has crept into this quotation 
until there are now many statements to the effect that maize, especially 
podded maize, has been growing wild in Paraguay. 

There can be little doubt that pod corn is recognized as a variety in 
Paraguay but there is no reason for believing that it exists as a wild plant 
there or anywhere else. Pod corn as we know it would be quite incapable 
of maintaining itself without cultivation. Furthermore, pod corn is known 
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to have arisen more than once by mutation from non-podded varieties. 
The long glumes of pod corn are distinctly ancestral in character, nearly 
all grasses having the seeds enclosed in glumes after the manner of pod corn. 

Although pod corn may not be considered as an ancestor of maize, the 
fact that it exhibits ancestral characters makes it a matter of great interest 
to know more of the part which it plays in the agriculture of the Indians 
of Paraguay. 

In discussing the other theories of the origin of maize it will be neces- 
sary to make frequent reference to teosinte, the closest wild relative of 
maize. This plant is a tall grass unknown in the wild state outside of 
Mexico. It has much the general appearance of maize. The chief difference 
in habit is that instead of having a single stalk or a strong central stalk 
surrounded by a few slender branches or suckers the teosinte plant com- 
monly produces numerous stalks of the same size. The tassel or staminate 
inflorescence is also more profusely branched and lacks the characteristic 
central spike of maize. There are many other minor differences but after 
all teosinte is mtich like maize except in its pistillate inflorescence or the 
part corresponding to the ear of maize. Instead of the thick ear bearing 
many rows of named seeds, the seeds of teosinte are borne on a much 
branched inflorescence, the individual seeds being loosely attached to one 
another like strings of triangular beads. The individual seeds instead of 
being naked are deeply imbedded in segments of the rachis which fall apart, 
each segment with its enclosed seed. In spite of these profound differences 
maize and teosinte hybridize freely. 

The many resemblances between maize and teosinte, together with the 
fact that the two forms interbreed with perfect freedom, make it certain 
that whatever the qrigin of maize it must be intimately associated with teo- 
sinte or some near relative of that plant. Very little is known regardnig 
the part played by teosinte in the economy of the natives of Mexico. It is 
planted by the pioneers of Mexico as a fodder plant but there is nothing 
to show that it has ever been used as human food. Here again I hope we 
may look to anthropologists for further information regarding the role of 
teosinte in the economic life of the aborigines of Mexico. 

The idea that maize originated from some extinct ancestor of teosinte 
as a result of selection operating on small variations, while more plausible 
than the pod-corn hypothesis, seems very unlikely. 

The theory of a hybrid origin seems to reconcile the evidence that 
maize is undoubtedly closely related to teosinte with equally clear evidence 
that many of the characters and tendencies of maize are entirely foreign to 
teosinte or the group of grasses to which it belongs. To argue this point 
would lead to detailed discussion of the morphology and genetics of the 
plants concerned, in which probably the auditors would not be interested. 
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From studies of the comparative morphology of maize and teosinte and 
hybrids between these two species, it is believed that this unknown an- 
cestor of maize must have belonged to the Andropogoneae, a tribe closely 
related to Maydeae, in which maize and teosinte are placed. From the 
standpoint of human utilization this plant must have differed from teosinte 
in having naked or nearly naked seeds, borne on a rigid rachis. I am still 
hopeful that remains of this ancient food plant will be brought to light as 
a result of ethnological investigations. 

The speaker stated that before an audience of anthropologists he 
felt some hesitation in stating his belief that in maize the New World 
has given man the oldest cereal. His hearers might think this just 
another instance of an enthusiast claiming great antiquity for his 
speciality. He said it would have to be admitted that definite proof of 
the claim can not be produced, but before dismissing it as altogether 
absurd he wished to recall to the attention of his audience some of the 
features that distinguish maize from the other cereals: (i) Maize is the 
only cereal so profoundly modified that its wild prototype is unknown; 

(2) maize is the only cereal completely dependent on man for existence; 

(3) maize is the only cereal known in a fossilized condition; (4) no 
other cereal compares with maize in the great diversity of its forms. 

In summing up, the chief points which Mr. Collins wished to empha- 
size were : 

That maize was domesticated in America, probably in Mexico. 

That of the various theories proposed the one that best accommodates 
the facts is that maize arose as a hybrid between teosinte and an unknown 
plant with edible seeds. 

That maize must have originated in a region where teosinte existed as 
a wild plant. 

That maize has become differentiated to a very remarkable extent, a 
differentiation much greater than that of any other cereal. 

That this differentiation took place before the earliest prehistoric 
records. 

That the distribution of types existing at the time of the discovery 01 
America was the same as that' indicated by the earliest fossil and archaeo- 
logical remains. 

Thus Mr. Collins agrees on the whole with Harshberger, who advo- 
cated the theory that maize has been hybridized with some other close 
relative, but puts the relationship a little further oflf — for genetic reasons. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Hough, Prof. Hitchcock, Lieut. 
Safford, Mr. La Flesche, and others. 
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Meeting of Aprils, iQ^i 

The 555th meeting of the Society was held in conjunction with the 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia, at the new home of the 
latter, at 1718 M Street, N.W., on April 5, 1921, at 8 p.m. Dr. George 
M. Kober presented as his address as the retiring president of the 
Anthropological Society of Washington for 1920 a paper entitled " A 
Plea for the Prevention of Permanent Disabilities in Childhood." In 
pursuance of the established custom of the Society, there was no discus- 
sion.. 

Dr. Kober stated that in his sociological studies of physically de- 
fective persons who contribute such a large contingent to our charitable 
and correctional institutions he became convinced, over twenty years 
ago, that many of those partial and complete disabilities could have been 
prevented by proper care and treatment in childhood. In order to deter- 
mine the number of physically defective children in the graded public 
schools of the city of Washington, upon his request as Chairman of the 
Committee on Social Betterment of President Roosevelt's Homes Com- 
mission, the health officer and Board of Education authorized a general 
medical survey of the pupils. The examination was conducted by the 
medical inspectors of the schools under the immediate supervision of 
Dr. H. C. Macatee, Assistant Secretary of the Commission. The results 
were tabulated and it was found that out of the 43,005 pupils, 13,407 
were colored and 29,598 were white. Among the colored children 3,784 
instances of the defects listed in the table were encountered, or a relation 
of 28.2 per cent. Among the white pupils 11,520 notations of defects, 
a relation of 38.9 per cent, out of the whole, were encountered. The 
difference in percentage of defects between white and colored children 
was found to be solely due to a better condition of the teeth in the 
colored children. The total defects noted were 15,304, or 35.3 per cent, 
of the pupils examined. Of this number: 

6,698 or 15.57 per cent, had defective teeth 

2,176 or 5.05 per cent, had defective vision 

2,062 or 4.79 per cent, were mouth breathers 

934 or 2.17 per cent, were anemic 

835 or 1.84 per cent, had defective hearing 

727 of 1.69 per cent, were ill nourished 

461 or 1.07 per cent, had strabismus (squint) 

312 or 0.72 per ceftt. had discharging ears 

272 or 0.63 per cent, were deformed 
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It was not deemed best to conduct physical examinations involving the 
removal of clothing, and hence the number of ruptured children and 
those having cardiac and respiratory defects could not be determined, but 
judging from the records of the Board of Charities and of hospitals the 
number is sufficiently great for serious consideration. The speaker 
pointed out that as a member of the Board of Charities he had recom- 
mended that the physicians to the poor, instructive visiting nurses, and 
agents of the Associated Charities be requested to encourage the parents 
of poor children to authorize operative procedures or hospital treatment 
for the prevention of permanent disabilities, and presented statistics to 
show that the results have more than justified a general acceptance of 
these principles. 

It will be readily conceded that every crippled, deformed, or physi- 
cally defective child should, if possible, be spared permanent disability, 
arid no thoughtful parent should hesitate to act when attention is directed 
to the serious consequences of neglect. Poverty is no excuse for "the 
do nothing system," as the medical charities offer adequate facilities for 
persons unable to pay for the same. 

The speaker then proceeded: 

One of the beneficial results of the world war as well expressed by 
Surgeon General Ireland, " was a determination' by examination of the 
actual physical condition of the adult male population of military age, and 
a consequent awakening of the nation to the necessity for efforts directed 
toward limiting the possibility for the continued evolution of physically de- 
fective citizens." 

The examination of the registrants before December 15, 1917, resulted 
in the rejection of 29 per cent. This was before the industrial and eco- 
nomic classification of all registrants had been made. After this classifi- 
cation had been accomplished 14.5 per cent, were, rejected by the local 
boards, and approximately 7 per cent, were rejected by the boards at mili- 
tary camps. This gives a total rejection of 21.5 per cent. Forty-seven per 
cent, of the men examined were found to have certain defects. Fifty-three 
per cent, were accepted as fully meeting the physical standard, with no de- 
fects recorded. 

The percentage of rejections varied from 14.13 in South Dakota to 46.67 
in Pennsylvania. The percentage of a large group of city boys was 21.68 
compared with 16.89 per cent, in country boys. A comparison of Ameri- 
cans and persons of foreign birth shows that the rate of rejection for the 
American born was 13.64 per cent, and for the foreign born 17.14 per cent. 

In the light of the foregoing facts, especially the results of the stock- 
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taking of American manhood as recorded by the draft board statistics, it is 
apparent that much can and should be done for the prevention of permanent 
disabilities in childhood. Indeed no system of education can be considered 
complete that does not provide for the promotion of physical education, in- 
cluding medical inspections and the correction of all remediable physical 
defects. Children are the most valuable asset of the nation, and every effort 
which makes for better health, a temperate, untainted, and virile race, will 
be the best safeguard in the prevention of disease, and greatly promote the 
efficiency and happiness of present and future generations. 

In conclusion, the speaker also advocated military training between 
the ages of 18 and 20, because of its physical, hygienic, and moral bene- 
fits. During this period all physical defects of a remedial character 
should receive proper treatment. 

Meeting of April 19, 1921 

The 556th regular meeting {426. annual meeting) of the Society 
was held at the National Museum, at 4.45 p.m., April 19, 1921. Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam, President of the Society, delivered a lecture on "The 
Indians of the Yosemite Region, California." 

After tracing the history of this disappearing group of Indians, 
which belongs to the Mewan stock, the speaker told of their place names, 
the construction of their villages, their arts and food preparation, their 
interesting social division into a land and water phratry which he dis- 
covered a number of years ago, their mythology and beliefs, and their 
medicine-men. 

The lecture was illustrated by a large number of slides showing the 
distribution of the dialects of the stock, the history of the Indians, the 
landmarks of the region, and the present survivors. 

At the close of the lecture the annual meeting of the Society was 
held. The President called for the report of the Secretary, which 
follows : 

Secretary's Report 

The .Society has at present 51 active members, 6 life members, 4 
associate members, 31 corresponding members, and 22 honorary members, 
making a total membership of 114. 

Four new members have been added during the year: Mr. W. E. 
Myer, Mr. M. J. Caples, Mr. R. E. Montgomery, and Miss Ellen Hayes. 

We regret the loss through death of one active member. Dr. Edwin 
Lee Morgan. 

.33 
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The customary number of meetings were held and the following 
lectures presented : 

Ales Hrdlicka, The Anthropological Problems of the Far East and the 
Pacific. 

Sylvanus G. Morley, The Hieroglyphic Writing of the Ancient Mayas. 

S. D. Bullock, Ten Years Among the Araucanians of Chile. 

William E. Myer, Recent Explorations in the Cumberland Valley, Ten- 
nessee. 

W. E. Safford, Old and New Samoa. 

J. Walter Fewkes, The Fire Temple of the Cliff Dwellers. 

G. N. Collins, The Origin and Early Distribution of Maize. 

George M. Kober, A Plea for the Prevention of Permanent Disabilities 
in Childhood. 

C. Hart Merriam, The Indians of the Yosemiie Region, California. 
Respectfully submitted, 

John P. Harrington, 

Secretary 

The Secretary's report was accepted as read. The President then 
called on the Treasurer for his report, which is as follows: 

Treasurer's Report 

The following is a summary report of the transactions of the Treas- 
urer's office for the year ending this day: 

Cash balance on hand April 28th, 1920, the date of the last report of 

your Treasurer $108.77 

Receipts 

Membership dues for 1919 $ 10.00 

" " " 1920 31.00 

" " " 1921 170.00 

Dividends on Stock of Sanitary Housing Improve- 
ment Company 20.50 

Interest on Bank Deposits 1.53 233.03 



Total receipts $341.80 
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Disbursements 
September 14, 1920, 
To J. S. Goldsmith for extra attendance at the So- 
ciety's meetings $ 4-50 

December 9, 1920, 
To J. S. Goldsmith for one extra attendant at So- 
ciety meeting and electrician S-OO 

December 11, 1920, 
To The Am. Anthropological Association for the 
American Anthropologist served to Active 

Members I47-2S 

December 14, 1920, 
To J. C. Proctor, for printing notice cards for So- 
ciety's meetings 5-00 

February 25, 1921, 
To J. S. Goldsmith for the services of extra attend- 
ant and an electrician at the Society's meetings 

as per bill 13.50 

March 26, 1921, 
To J. C. Proctor for printing notice cards for the 

Society's meetings S.oo 

March 31, 1921, 
To J. P. Harrington, the Secretary, for reimburse- 
ment of expenses 16.24 

April 15, 1921, 
To J. C. Proctor for printing notice cards for So- 
ciety's meetings 4.25 

April 16, 1921, 
To J. P. Harrington, the Secretary, for reimburse- 
ment of expenses 1.50 



Total disbursements $202.24 



Balance this day in Bank $139-56 

Assets of the Society 
Current Account 

Cash balance on hand this day on deposit in the bank of the Wash- 
ington Loan and Trust Company $139.56 

Estimated value of unpaid dues collectable during the present fiscal 

year 45-00 

Reimbursement of the Washington Academy of Sciences of one-half 

the expenses of a joint meeting with this Society 16.50 
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Investment Account 

Stock of the Washington Sanitary Improvement Company (No. 505), 

21 shares, par value $10.00, cost 210.00 

Stock of the Washington Sanitary Housing Company (No. 222), 2 

shares, par value $100.00 each, cost 200.00 

One Coupon Bond E0321783S Second Liberty Loan Converted four 
and one-quarter Gold Bond of 1927-1942, which was received in 
exchange for No. 3598893 for fifty dollars, of the United States, 
Second Liberty Loan, bearing four per cent, interest, which had 
been purchased by direction of the Board of Managers out of the 
Life Membership Fund, then aggregating $51.98 50.00 

The interest of two dollars on the first bond will be added to the 

Life Membership Fund which now is $4.41, making a total of . . . 641 



Total assets $667.47 

There are several outstanding bills amounting to about $44.00 which 
will reduce the cash balance of $139.56 by that amount. These will be paid 
on approval by the Board of Managers. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. N. B. Hewitt, 

Treasurer 
Approved : 

F. Neumann, 

J. Walter Fewkes, 

Francis La Flesche, 

Auditing Committee 

The Treasurer's report was accepted as read. 

The Society reelected the following officers for the ensuing year : 

President, Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 
Vice-President, Mr. Neil M. Judd. 
Secretary, Mr. John P. Harrington. 
Treasurer, Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt. 

Board of Managers, Dr. Charles L. G. Anderson, Mr. Felix Neu- 
mann, Mr. Francis La Flesche. 

John P. Harrington, 

Secretary 



